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Although I should not feel justified in laying at present the whole of my 
work before the public, there is, notwithstanding, a portion of it with the cor¬ 
rectness of which I am so well satisfied as not to hesitate in publishing it: the 
portion or fragment to which 1 allude, relates to the probabilities of the duration 
of life among medical men. 

Establishments having a close connexion with civilization, such as life as¬ 
surance companies, those for annuities to survivors, for mutual assurance, &c. 
have become numerous of late years; and the institution, set on foot by the 
illustrious Hufeland, for the benefit of members of the profession, may serve as 
a model of the kind. But none of these establishments, as the experienced 
can testify, and as lamentable events have too clearly shown, can possibly sub¬ 
sist for any lengthened period, unless founded on very exact tables of mortality. 
It was with this impression that the following tabular view was formed. 

In order to obtain the most satisfactory points of comparison, I have noted 
down 624 cases of death, occurring among physicians and surgeons, mostly all 
Germans,—and excepting anatomists, veterinarians, naturalists, and medical 
men, who arc solely devoted to literature.* I have taken the age of twenty- 
three as my point de depart, both for the medical as well as the other profes¬ 
sions, (a comparison of which it is my intention hereafter to make public;) but 
if others should choose twenty-four or twenty-five as the age from which we 
should begin to calculate, it in nowise interferes with the exactitude of the 
results. 

My chief authorities in ascertaining the dates of the births and deaths of those 
on whom I reckoned, were Ersch, in his Manual of Literature, (Leipsic, 1822,) 
and Voigt, in his Necrology, (1833,) whose valuable collection is known to 
have been principally formed from manuscripts communicated, by the friends 
and relatives of the deceased. 

In column A. of the following table we have the ages at which our medical 
men died: B. contains the number of deaths at those ages. 

Now we suppose the 624 individuals on whose deaths the table is con¬ 
structed to have been contemporaries, or that they were all aged 23 at the 
same time. On this supposition the cypher 624 is placed in column C. oppo¬ 
site the age of 23; and as there are two deaths for that age, 622 is the cypher 
which must stand next in column C. corresponding with the age of 24 in co¬ 
lumn A. Thus the column C. is formed throughout, until the whole of the 
624 are deceased, which is found to be at the 92d year. Column D. exhibits 
the number of years which may be allotted to each period—that is, the proba- 
ble.duralion of life according to Halley’s method.+ 1 have preferred the form 
winch Halley follows to that of Deparcieux, as being less complicated, at the 
same time that it leads to the same results. By Halley’s method, we find the 
probable duration of life very readily: we look into the column C. to ascertain 
at what age only half those living at any given period survive. Thus, if of 122 
medical men who are 72 years of age, we find that the half are dead at 77, it 
would seem that the chances of the 122 reaching that age, and of not reaching 
it, are equal; and the difference of the ages, (77—72)—nearly five years—is 
the length of time which those of 72 may hope to live.t Nothing positive, of 
course, can be predicated from the table respecting the probable duration of 
the life of any individual; but the general conclusions, as experience has proved, 
are nevertheless extremely certain. 
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joy his arm-chair in tranquillity; but, in general, before that time arrives, he is 
gathered to his eternal rest.” 

There are a few points of comparison between the mortality in the medical 
and that in other professions, which I cannot willingly omit to notice. Divines, 
flu thtologiens,J among all the professions, are those who seem to stand the 
best chance of long life; and if they die off more slowly, or enjoy more longevity 
than the other, it is just the reverse with medical practitioners. The following 
summary will show’ the difference:— 


AGES. 

23 to 32 . 




33 42 . 


. 

. 

43 52 - 


. 

. 

53 62 - 


. 

. 

63 72 . 


. 

. 

73 82 - 


. 

_ 

83 92 - 


_ 

. 


DEATHS. 

A _ 


Physicians. 

Divines. 

‘ 82 

43 

149 

58 

160 

64 

210 

- 182 

228 

' - 328 

141 

- 255 

30 

70 

1000 

1000 


And the following list may serve to show how much shorter the probable 
length of life is among medical men than among others. Taking 100 indivi¬ 
duals in each calling, the number who attained the age of 70 have been, among 


Divines 40 

Agriculturists and foresters ...... 40 

Employes in high offices ...... 35 

Mercantile persons and traders.35 

Military men - -- -- -- -32 

Employee in lower departments.32 

Advocates .... - -- --29 

Artists 28 

Teachers, Professors ....... 2 7 

Medical practitioners - - - -*. . - 24 


But what are the causes to which we must attribute this low place in the 
scale of vitality held by our profession? It would be needless to enumerate 
them to those who are familiar with the extent of labour which the practice of 
medicine entails. There is, perhaps, no profession which requires more moral 
and physical exertion than ours, which allows less of repose, or of that tran¬ 
quillity which is so conducive both to internal and external life. There is none 
which exposes the members of it to such bodily fatigue, such mischief from bad 
weather—such disturbance of the night’s rest,—so much watching, irregularity 
of meals, disorders of the digestive organs, and mental affections of all kinds: 
in a word, to such dangerous influences, perpetually recurring, and all tending 
to sap the vital powers. If we add to this, that there are far more practitioners 
cut off by contagion than are commonly supposed, we shall easily see the 
groundlessness of the satirical observation, that sybaritism is the rock on which 
medical men are wrecked. It may be mentioned, that in the table given above, 
the great majority of those who are the subject of it were country practitioners, 
whom to accuse of luxurious living were too bitter a satire,—one, indeed, 
wholly undeserved by a profession, which has such strong claims to public 
gratitude, since those who practise it abridge at least, if the}’ do not absolutely 
sacrifice, their existence, in endeavouring to prolong that of others.— Med. Gaz. 
from Berliner Medicinisehe Zeilung , and Ann ales d* Hygiene. 

60. Austrian Statistics. —In the year 1833, the number of deaths in the Aus¬ 
trian monarchy was 665,731, being 76,917 fewer than in the proceeding year; 
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